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THE DINGS IN YORK. 

Ix the account of the city of York in 
Domesday Book a word occurs which we 
find nowhere else in that record. This is the 
word dingis (ablative plural). Expositors 
and translators of Domesday have invariably, 
so far as I can ascertain, treated this word as 
equivalent to drengs, that is, military vassals. 
I venture to suggest that dings were not per- 
sons, but places. My reasons for offering this 
suggestion will appear a. But first 
of all I will transcribe the passage in which 
the word occurs :— 

“Comes de Moritonio habet ibi xiiii mansiones et 
duos bancos in macello et ecclesiam Sanctz Crucis. 
Has recepit Osbernus filius Bosonis, et quicquid 

eas pertinet. Hw mansiones fuerunt horum 
hominum: Sonulfi presbyteri una; Morulfi una; 
Sterri una; Esnarri una; Gamel una cum qua- 
tuor dingis; Archil quinque ; 
Turfin una; Ligulfi una.” —‘D. B.,’ i. 298 
a. 


, This passage Mr. Skaife translates as fol- 
OWs :— 


“The Count of Morton has there [?.¢., in York] 
fourteen mansions, and two stalls in the Shambles, 
and the church of St. Crux. Osbern, son of Boson, 
received these and whatever pertains to them. 
These mansions had belonged to these men :—Sonulf 

priest, one; Morulf, one; Sterr, one; Esnarr, 


one; Gamel, with four drenges, one; Archil, five ; 
Leuing the priest, two; Turfin, one; Ligulf, one.” 
In thus translating “cum quatuor dingis ” 
by the words “with four drenges” Mr. Skaife 
is supported by the authority of Bawdwin, 
Kelham, and Ellis. But notwithstanding 
this, I am unable to discover any reason 
why ding should be translated dreng beyond 
that afforded by the resemblance of the words. 
If any instance had been produced, either 
from Domesday Book or any other early 
record, in which the word ding was employed 
in the sense of dreng, this would have settled 
the question. But no such instance is forth- 
coming. On the other hand, the word dings, 
always in the plural, occurs very often in the 
town records of Beverley and Hull, from an 
early date, in the sense of “small shops.” Is 
this the meaning of dingis in the Domesday 
account of York? I think it is. First, 
because the original text of Domesday sup- 
ports the rendering “One mansion with 
four dings was Gamel’s,” rather than “ One 
mansion was Gamel’s with four dings (or 
drenges).” Second, because we have docu- 
mentary evidence of the use of the word 
dings in the sense of “little shops,” and none 
whatever of its use in the sense of “ drenges.” 
Two extracts—one from the Beverley 
records and one from the Hull senete~ullh 
establish the truth of what I have advanced 
on the meaning of the word dings. In 1282 
Archbishop Wickwaine executed a charter 
by which he granted “to the whole common- 
alty of Beverley a certain messuage...... in 
the market of Beverley, called Byscop 
dynges.” Poulson, in a note on this passage, 
says, “ Now [1829] corrupted to Butter-dings, 
from butter being sold in front of the houses 
on market days” (‘ Beverlac,’ p. 78). These 
dings are repeatedly mentioned in the 
extracts which Poulson prints from the 
Beverley Wardens’ Rolls (see ‘ Beverlac,’ 
pp. 115, 116, 120, 165, 167). 
The earliest reference to the Hull Dings in 
the records of that city occurs in an ordinance 
of 1365. It reads as follows :— 
“Lez Dynges. Fait a remembrer que le xvij iour 
de Feverer lan de regne le Roi E. iij puis le Conquest 
xxxix acorde fuit et ordeyne par assent de tote la 
comunalte que dissormes que nulle shoppe de 
draperie serra tenuz en nulle place de la ville 
forspris tauntsoulement en les Dinges, et chescune 
yaiera per an al comunalte xiijs. iiijd.”—* Bench 
ook f. 161. 
The Beverley Dings still exist, and are yet 
known by that name. The Hull Dings, which 
stood between the east end of Holy Trinity 
Church and the Market-place, were taken 


down in the last century, and the name is 
now forgotten. 
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I have no doubt that the origin of the word 
dings is to be sought in the Old Norse dyngja, 
and it is a significant fact that the only places 
in England, so far as I know, where this word 
has occurred are in a part of the kingdom 
which was extensively colonized by Scandi- 
navian settlers. J. R. Boye. 
Town Hall, Hull. 


THe Srory or Sr. HELEN, QuEEN oF 
the manuscripts exposed 
to the view of the public in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels there is one which formed 

rt of the ancient library of the Dukes of 

urgundy, and is numbered 9967. It is en- 
titled ‘Histoire d’Héléne, mére de 8. Martin 
de Tours, mise en prose par Jean Wauque- 
lin,” and is said to have been taken by 
him from a work of Alexandre de Paris, and 
written out by his own hand in the year 
1448. When I saw it a few weeks ago it lay 
open at an illuminated heading, of which the 
label on it says, “ La miniature représente la 
comparution de la Reine Mére dAngleterre 
devant le Conseil Royal.” At p. 73 there is 
an illumination representing “Comment la 
mére du Roy fut arse en sendres,” at the head 
of “le lxv® chappitre.” The librarian in 
charge of that portion of the collection was 
good enough to refer me to the following 

rinted books in that library for further 
information about this precious manuscript, 
which certainly ought to be published with 
facsimiles of the illustrations. As they con- 
cern a legendary chapter of English history 
it may be worth mentioning them in 
*N. & Q.,’ and asking at the same time what 
manuscripts exist in England containing 
copies or versions of the same legend, or it 
there are any printed notices of it in English. 
They are as follows :— 

1. Chronique des Ducs de Brabant, par Edmond 
de Dynter, en six livres publiés d’apres le MS. de 
Corsendonck, avec des notes et l’ancienne traduction 
francaise de Jehan Wauquelin, par P. F. X. de 

Ram. Tome 1. Premiére Partie (Bruxelles, 1854-60), 
pp. xcix-cxvi de Introduction. 

2. Paléographie. La Belle Héléne de Constanti- 
nople, ou examen et analyse d’une épopée romane 
du XIT° siécle. Par Florian Frocheur.—Messager 
des Sciences Historiques et Archives des Arts de 
Belgique, Année 1846 (Gand), pp. 169-208. 

3. Notice sur le Roman de la belle Héléne de 
Constantinople, redigé en vers au XII®* siécle par 
Alexandre de Paris, et mis en prose, en 1448, par 
Jean Waugquelin. Par M. Florian Frocheur.— 

Bulletins de Académie Royale des Sciences et 
Belles-Lettres de Bruxelles, Tome XII. Premiére 
Partie, 1845 (Bruxelles), pp. 273-85. 
It appears that the legend comes down from 
Alexandre de Paris, who flourished at the end 
of the twelfth century, and is thought to 


have invented the alexandrine verses of 
twelve syllables. He was also the author of 
* Alexandre le Grand.’ His metrical ‘ Ystoire 
d’Helayne’ is conserved in the Municipal 
Library at Lyons. The story passed into 
Flemish, and one may see in the library of 
the City of Antwerp a book of thirty-three 
pages, entitled ‘De vrouwe rle ofte Dry- 
voudige Historie van Helena de Verduldige ’— 
that is to say, ‘The Pearl Lady ; or, Threefold 
History of Helen the Patient.’ It bears the 
press-mark 13069, and was printed “'T’Ant- 
werpen, by H. Verdussen, Boek-drukker ende 
Boek-verkooper op de groote Merkt in 
S. Augustinus.” In this Helen is described 
as “dogter van Antonius Koning van Schy- 
tien,” and she ends her days with her husband, 
Henry of England, in Naples. The best of 
the Souletin pastorals in the Basque lan- 
uage is that called ‘La Tragerie [sic] de Sainte 
Ficlaine de Constantinople,’ of which copies 
may be seen in the municipal libraries at 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. It evidently comes 
from Wauquelin. It is proposed to publish 
an edition of this with French and English 
versions. For this purpose any information 
from English sources, concerning the origin 
and development of so strange a network of 
historical impossibilities, would be acceptable. 
The Basques have also the pastoral of 
‘Alexander the Great.’ It was performed at 
Pagola, 23 April, 1899. Perhaps that also 
descends from Alexandre de Paris. 
PALAMEDES. 


A Missinc Giesy “ Pronce.”—The gipsies 
in the course of their Western wanderings 
have reached America, and some at least of 
them have found there both pleasure and 
profit. But in the midst of republican institu- 
tions they have found it convenient—.more, 
it may be surmised, for the amusement or 
deception of the Gentiles than for any other 
cause—to maintain the monarchical customs 
of the Old World. The Xenia (Ohio) Gazette 
of 16 June contains this paragraph of news : 


“Prince Henry Jaffrey, heir apparent to the 
kingship of the gypsy tribe of Jattrey, is mysteri- 
— - missing, and his grief-stricken relatives are 
hunting for him all over this part of the state. It 
seems that there is to be a king of the gypsies 
elected at a national convention at Chicago the 
latter part of this month, and Prince Henry’s re- 
latives had intended to urge him for the honour, but 
just as they were preparing to go to Chicago, Prince 

enry disappeared while in camp near Washington 
C. H., one day last week, and took with him a fine 
horse and buggy belonging to his father. He was 
heard of several days later in the company of 4 
pang of horse-traders over in Highland county, and 

is relatives have been greatly shocked at his taste 
in allowing himself to associate with such a class of 
gentiles. Members of the family were sent out in 
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different directions to try to capture the runaway 
prince, and when he is found he will probably 
disciplined as severely as it is permitted to dis- 
cipline a prince of the royal blood. Prince Henry 
is only about nineteen years of ago, and when he is 
twenty-one he will be crowned king of the Jaffrey 
tribe with much pomp and ceremony—that is, pro- 
viding he can found at the time. The Jaffrey 
tribe visited Xenia a day or two ago, and the mother 
of the missing young man talked pathetically of the 
absent son, saying that she was almost crazed from 
anxiety and worry over his disappearance.” 

The same paper contains an advertisement 
for the apprehension of the missing prince : 

“ Lost, or run-away, my son, Henry Jeffery. He 
is five feet, six inches tall, weighs 135 pounds ; dark 
hair, dark eyes, broad features and light com- 
plexion. By birth English Gypsy. Thin dark 
mustache and 18 years old. wih pay $10 for his 
eapture and return to Waynesville, Ohio. He is 
slightly powder burnt. If captured notify Mayor 
of Waynesville.” 

Two pounds sterling is not an excessive 
value to set upon a scion of royalty, the heir 
apparent of the tribe of Jeffery. 

E. A. Axon. 


THe Soctrery oF THE GrecortEs. — The 
existence of this association seems to have 
escaped the notice of contributors. On 
19 June, 1673, a sermon entitled ‘The Gre- 
gorian Account ; or, the Spiritual Watch,’ 
was preached by Francis Gregory, D.D., of 
Hambleton, eile at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
to “the Society of the Gregories dwelling in 
and about the City of London.” The dedica- 
tion of the printed discourse is 
“To my esteemed Friends, Capt. Jeremie Gromer 
Citizen and Gold-smith of London, and Mr. Philip 
Gregory, Citizen and Mercer, Stewards of the Gre- 
gories Feast the Nineteenth of June 1673, and to 
the rest of that Loving Society.” 

Dr. Gregory says :— 

“Tam one of your Number, and have the honour 
to wear your Arms, and bear your Name. For the 
hearers being Gregories, methought it would be 
handsome if the Preacher were so too; and there 
being a young Gregory to be Baptized, methought 
it would not be unsuteable, since the Godfathers 
and Godmothers were Gregories, that some Gregory 
or other should wash the Infant’s Face, and (though 
no Pope, nor Papist) sign its Forehead too.” 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


“Funny” vice “ Doongy.”—In ‘ Travels on 
Foot through the Island of Ceylon, by J. 
aafner, translated from the Dutch, and 
rinted in vol. v. of Sir R. Phillips’s ‘New 
oyages and Travels’ (1821), on pp. 6 and 79 
the words “ thonij,” “ thony’s” of the original 
are rendered “funny,” “funnies.” As a 
“funny” and a “dhoney ” have very little in 
common (see ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.vv.), at first sight one 
would suppose that the anonymous trans- 


lator, who has taken got liberties in many 
other places, has here blundered ridiculously ; 
but as on p. 66 we have “tunnies” as the 
rendering of “thonij’s,” we may in charity 
suppose that in the other two instances the 
printer is to blame for substituting an / for 
at. If so, we have in “tunny” a form of 
“dhoney” not recorded by the ‘H.E.D.’ 
Donatp FERGUSON. 
Croydon. 


JouNn Bacon, R.A.—On 4 August the Daily 
Chronicle contained the following paragraph : 

“To-day is the centenary of the death of John 
Bacon, R.A., the sculptor. There are several of his 
works in London—where, by-the-by, he was born. 
The monuments to Pitt in the Guildhall and the 
Abbey, and to Dr. Johnson and Howard in 
St. Paul’s, are all from his chisel.” 

All the books I have consulted agree with 
the Chronicle as to the date of Bacon’s death, 
4 August, 1799, with the exception of Cansick, 
who copies the inscription from the tablet in 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road, as follows :— 

Near this place lies 
John Bacon, R.A., 
Sculptor ; 

Who Died Aug. 7", 1799; 
aged 59 years ; 
and left 
The Following Inscription 
For this Tablet :— 
What I was as an Artist 
seemed to me 


of some importance 
While I lived ; 


But 
What I really was, 
as a Believer in Christ Jesus, 
is the Only Thing 
of Importance to me now! 

Bacon was, I believe, buried in the vaults 
beneath the organ in the old Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle. I presume these vaults are still 
intact, and that the bodies were not removed 
therefrom at the time the churchyard was 
emptied. Will some one kindly say if the 
date given by Cansick is correctly copied 
from the tablet, which ought to be still near 
the place of sepulture ? 

A plate of Bacon’s statue of John Howard 
was issued with the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, 1796. It was accompanied by a 
letter from the sculptor, in which he sets 
forth the ideas which predominated in his 
mind whilst forming the statues of Howard 
and Johnson. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Leo or Mopena’s Son- 
nEts.—In the notice of Jehuda Arjeh (Leo of 
Modena) in Hergenrother’s ‘ Kirchenlexicon 
he is said to have written some sonnets which 
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could be read both as Italian and Hebrew. 
This, if true, must have been a remarkable 
feat of skill. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


*H.E.D.’—I hope I may not be deemed im- 
pertinent in entering my humble protest 
against this form of title being, as it seems, 
forced upon the grand work of the ‘New 
English Dictionary,” edited by Dr. Murray 
and others. It is, of course, no affair of mine ; 
[I am only an obscure member of the vast 
British public. But I believe that it is an 
attempt which is distasteful to Dr. Murray, 
his collaborators, and a large number of the 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q. I hope it is not 
too late to give it up. doubt if there is 
another such attempt on record, in the case 
of a great work by living men, to alter the 
title which they have deliberately chosen for 
their book. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

[We have always acted under the impression 
that the change of initials is due to Dr. Murray 
and his staff. It was first used, as we understood, 
in accordance with their wishes. See what is said 
S. xii. 321.] 


INITIAL FOR FoRENAME IN SERIOUS VERSE. 
—In Lydgate’s Bochas’s ‘Falles of Princes,’ 
LV. i. (1554), 100 b, I notice 

For to guerdon their knightes most famous 
Mine autour recordes called A. Gellius, &c. 
The scansion of the line shows that this is not 

a mere printer’s contraction. 

We all know that 

Jfohn] P. 
_ Robinson, he, 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee ; 
but such a use of an initial occurs very rarely 
even in comic verse, and Lydgate’s use must 
surely be almost unique in serious verse. 
Rosr. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


‘A Great Hisrortc Peerace.’ (See ante, 
p. 18.)—The proverbial two sides here repre- 
sent the Lords’ decision versus private 
ambition, and the House of Lords is the 
»roper custodian of its own privilege. The 
‘arl of Wiltes died as a nominal traitor, 
unmarried, so could not leave a legitimate 
successor ; his surviving father was his legal 
heir, but could not succeed to the title, and 
his brothers made no claim. It is therefore 
quite clear that the dignity lapsed, and the 
title can only be revived by a new creation ; 
but a barony might satisfy Mr. Scrope’s 
pretensions. A. H. 


PY CUM TALIS SIS, UTINAM NOSTER ESSES.”— 
When the origin of this quotation was dis- 
cussed in the 5 Series (ix. 118), it was not 


traced to a higher source than Plutarch. 
But there is a much earlier mention of the 
Spartan king’s reply to Pharnabazus, E7@’, 
Agere, Towvros dv Piros yévow, 
to be found in Xenophon, from whom pre- 
sumably Plutarch drew his facts. The refer- 
ence (‘ Hellenica,’ [V. i. 38) ought perhaps to 
be registered in ‘N. & Atex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


A Foster Pepicrer. (See ‘Foster Family 
of Bamborough,’ 8" 8. xii. 107, 192, 237.)—The 
following pedigree has never been published, 
and has been compiled by myself from 
various authorities, which I shall be glad to 
supply to any one whose object is research. 

Sir Thomas Foster, of Etherstone, co. 
Northumberland, married a daughter of 
Baron Hilton. Their grandson was Edmund 
Foster, Gentleman Usher to Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth. His brother was probably 
the Thomas Foster who married Christian 
Knyvett ; and his nephew was Sir Thomas 
Foster, of Hunsdon, co. Herts, Judge of 
Common Pleas, b. 1549, d. 1612, who married 
Anne Stanley and had the following issue :— 

Thomas, b. 1578-9, barrister-at-law, married 
Mary Baskerville, of Wanborough. 

Sir Robert, Lord Chief Justice, b. 1589, 
d. 1663, buried at Egham, co. Surrey, whose 
son, Sir Thomas, married Avise ie, of 
Odell, cos. Suffolk and Essex. 

The judge’s daughters were :—- 

1. Susan, married Thomas Brooke, of Whit- 
church, co. Hants. 

2. Mary, married William Pecock, of North- 
end, Finchley, co. Middlesex. 

Sir Robert’s son had issue Robert, 
b. 1643-4, and Thomas, b. 1648, barristers- 
at-law. 

The crest and coat of arms are the original 
ones of Foster of Etherstone. Foster of 
Bamborough seems to have used for crest an 
arm embowed, probably granted at Mussel- 
burgh. A. W. J. Foster. 

Thurnby, Newtown, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Arabic NUMERALS DATED 1369. (See ante, 
156.)—At this reference I read Miss Erne. 
UEGA-WEEKEs'’s statement about the date 
1383 on a brick, and she says Mr. Rider 
Haggard may claim the honour of having 
placed on record an example of Arabic 
numerals earlier by half a century than any 
hitherto known to exist in England, &e. I do 
not know how far it may interest your readers, 
but I have an ancient piece of silver plate 
bearing date 1369, from which I enclose an 
impression in wax. There is the same short 
dash or roundish hyphen between the 13 and 
the 69—thus, 13-69—with extended crow-wing 
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brackets over and beneath the numerals (were 
these the fashion of that century, like R. 
Blair’s radiated lines?). The 3 has a peculiar 
dash on the top. The curves of the 6 and 9 
are likewise slanting and spirited. I shall 
be happy to give further particulars if of 
interest. The piece of silver was probably 
of Shropshire or Welsh manufacture. 
M. B. Wynne. 
Allington Rectory, Grantham. 


“Ricks” = “Tue Scotprnc Wire.”’-— At 
some Midland fairs, fifty years ago, a gaping 
public, gathered from many an_out-of-the- 
way place in Derbyshire, found much to 
attract and wonder about. Wombwell’s 
Menagerie and Holloway’s Show (a theatre) 
were, indeed, the main attractions, and only 
now and again were there opposition shows 
of the same character. But the fair grounds 
were crowded with many minor shows, some 
of which have entirely disappeared from 
such spots, but may be found under the 
canvases of Barnum & Bailey and Lord 
George Sanger. Among the attractions of 
fair-day there were in those times none more 
numerous than the boxing shows—very few 
called them booths. The musical attractions 
of the boxing shows consisted of one or more 
“ricks,” which, during the exhibition of skill 
by men such as “ Bendigo” and “ The Tipton 
Slasher” (the public for the most part 
believed noted “bruisers” formed the com- 
pany), hung outside with several pairs of 
the gloves. A boxing show was never known 
unaccompanied by the “ricks,” or “the 
scolding wife” as most people called them. 
The boxing “rick” was a large and strongly 
made machine, and consisted of a handle not 
more than twelve inches long, and round the 
top revolved the “ rick” when the instrument 
was whirled. The “rick” portion was a 
strong cog-wheel, with a spring resting on 
the cogs. When whirled, the spring slipped 
over the cogs, making a continuous loud 
“ricking” sound—-“a scolding wife” most 
certainly. The big “ricks” seem to have 
passed away, but small ones, as a child’s 
noisy toy, can be had, and are still known 
as “ricks,” THos. Rarc.irre. 

Worksop. 


ENGRAVED Portrait oF DEAN VINCENT.— 
On a recent visit to Oxford I saw, in the 
Hope collection of engraved portraits at 
the Bodleian, a very fine proof impression of 
this portrait, not concealed in a portfolio, 
but framed, and hanging in a conspicuous 
place in the room. It was, as I suppose, after 
the original painting in oils by William Owen, 
whose portraits preserved in a remarkable 


ere the original picture is preserved I 
cannot say, as Dean Vincent was a member 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and not of 
Oxford. e died in 1815, and the whole of 
his long life, excepting the three years at 
Cambridge, had been spent under the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey. A simple inscription 
on a marble tablet marks his grave in St. 
Benedict’s Chapel. 

An old friend of mine, now deceased some 
ten years ago, the Rev. Henry Bull, M.A., 
once second master of Westminster School, 
who died at the age of ninety, used to quote 
an epigram which he had recited as a boy at 
the Westminster election with reference to 
the portrait :— 

The tints on Owen’s canvas spread 
Are truth itself, no mockery. 
I thought the living portrait said, 
** Eloquere,” “* Eloquere.” 
This was the usual remark of the Dean 
when the boys recited before him and were 
rather inaudible from nervousness, bearin 
out the idea of the artist stamping decid 
individuality of character on his portraits. 
There are several fine examples of Owen in the 
hall of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as of 
Lord Tenterden and Lord Stowell, formerly 
on the foundation, and probably there may 
be others preserved in Oxford. A friend of 
mine, one of your valued correspondents, 
Lorp ALDENHAM, once showed me a very 
fine specimen by Owen of his uncle, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
but the artist had omitted the judicial 
ermine and large wig. The portrait hung 
in the dining-room of Aldenham House, 
Elstree. Sir Vicary died in 1820, and William 
Owen in 1825. Horace observes, in his ‘ Ars 
Poetica,’ 9-10 :— 
—— Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit «qua potestas. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


oe the individuality of his characters. 


Aw Otp Betirincer.—The following from 
the Leigh Chronicle of 18 August is worth 
noting :— 

““Mr. Thomas Hussey, who was considered one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest, of bellringers in the 
country, died on Saturday, at the age of eighty- 
seven, at his residence, Welch Hill Street, Leigh. 
Deceased had had a notable career. He was born 
on a Glazebury farm on February 1, 1812, and 
came to reside in Leigh when a boy of nine. He 
worked as a hand-loom weaver when that industry 
was in its prime in Leigh. He was also one of the 
first scholars to attend the first Sunday school in 
connexion with the Leigh Parish Church. His 
memory was very retentive, and it was very inter- 
esting to hear him speak of the ‘ Leighth Feight,’ 
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as the Chartist riots in 1839 were termed. He will, 
however, be known to posterity by his connexion 
with bells and bellringing. He commenced as a 
ringer in Leigh Parish Church in 1827, when fifteen 
years old, and for upwards of seventy years con- 
tinued to fill that position. For forty-one years he 
rang the heavy No. 7 bell. In 1830 he rang the peal 
for the funeral of George IV., and subsequently he 
rang for the coronation and burial of William IV., 
and the accession, coronation, 1887 jubilee, and 
1897 diamond jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen. 
He was the last of the ringers who rang at the birth 
of the late Lord Lilford, and he also rang the peals 
on the occasion of the funerals of old Squire With- 
ington, father of the present squire ; and of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who, it may be remembered, 
was murdered in Pheenix Park, Dublin, about 
fifteen years ago. In fact he took — in almost 
all the great events that were celebrated by the 
ringing of peals. Singularly enough he had re- 
sided for fifty-four years in the house where he 
died, and had been a tenant of the same landlord 


for sixty-three years.” 
W. D. Pryx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Error Recitus.—If ‘N. & Q.’ is not 
above chronicling errors for the guidance 
of those concerned in bringing out fresh 
editions, there is one of them to be found in 
Reclus’s ‘Géographie Universelle,’ tom. xiv. 
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p. 816, where the following passage occurs :— 

“En 1841 la Nouvelle -Zélande, cessant d’étre 
considérée comme une dépendance politique de 
New South Wales, prit le titre de colonie dis- 
tincte, et douze années plus tard, alors que sa 
population blanche s’élevait déja & une trentaine 
de mille personnes, elle prit place au nombre des 
Etats constitutionnels de l’empire colonial anglais. 
Bientét aprés en 1837 on découvrit les mines d’or 
qui ont fait la fortune de la Nouvelle-Zélande.” 


It may save a future editor some trouble to 
inform him that the goldfields in New Zea- 


land were discovered in 1861. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Putney. 


Tue Name or Dreyrus.—I think the fol- 


lowing cutting is worthy of being enshrined 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


**Many persons will be interested (says the Dai/y 
News), now that the name of Dreyfus is upon all 
tongues, to learn the curious origin of this surname, 
which is so widely extended amongst the Jews of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. It arose in 
Elsass in the form of ‘Trevus.’ Its present form 
is due to a strange popular misunderstanding. In | 
the year 1555, when the persecution of the Jews | 
took a new start in nearly all the States of Ger- 
many, the Elector Palatine, Johann IL, and his 
neighbour the Archbishop-Elector Johann of Trier, 
agreed to expel all the Jews from their dominions. 
The Jewish fugitives from Trier sought a new home, 
for the most part, in Elsass. The Jews of that. time, 
faithful to their ancient customs, had not adopted 
the use of hereditary surnames, which had n 
common amongst their Christian neighbours in Ger- 
many for more than two centuries. Hence the 
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municipal and communal authorities throughout 
Elsass entered the names of one and all the Hebrew 
immigrants as ‘ Treviranus’ (that is, ‘The man 
from Trier,’ the Latin Treviri). The 7 of the 
official scribe was altered in the popular dialect to 
the hard D, and the official abbreviation ‘Trevus’ 
in the local registers became ‘ Dreyfus. Thusevery 


Jewish exile from Trier had to accept, no/ens volens, 
the surname of Dreyfus. There is no ground what- 
ever for the various ingenious and fanciful deriva- 
he name from ‘Three Foot’ (Drei Fuss), 


tions of t 
Tripod.’ 
Isaac TAYLOR. 
CurtTAIN=OmENTUM.—I am told butchers 
use the word curtain in that sense, but I find 
no reference to the fact either in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
or the ‘ E.D.D/ Sr. SwitHin. 


TrADE=Roap. — From a very interesting 
paper on the parish church and parish anti- 

uities of Westham, in Sussex, written by 
the Rev. Howard Hopley, which appears in 
the Church Monthly for August, 1 cut the 
following :— 

** Among [archaic words used in the neighbour- 
hood of Westham] is the word trade in the sense of 
a way or road; the roads across Pevensey Marsh 
are called ‘trades.’ You call at a cottage: ‘ Well, 
Mrs. Blank, how is your husband to-day?’ ‘0, sir, 
he’s pretty ord’nary; he’s gone to work on the 
Wartling Trade,’ which means he is breaking stones 
or mending ‘dicks’ (ditches) on the road to Wart- 
ling. The survival of this word is interesting when 
you come to remember that our word trade, in the 
common acceptance of it, is derived from the road 
(aecs) and from the business carried on by means 
of it.’ 


I do not recollect seeing any notice of this 
archaic word in ‘N. & Q.,’ and Mr. Hopley’s 
little contribution to Sussex dialect words 
may perhaps interest some of its readers. 

R. CLark. 

13, Stanhope Road, Walthamstow. 


PERTH IN THE SIXTEENTH CEeNTURY.—The 
following description of Perth in the life of 
Patrick Adamson, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
by Thomas Volusenus, J.C., will prove inter- 
esting to the citizens of that ancient burgh :— 


“ Patricius Adamsonus, natione Scotus, cunctis 
nature dotibus insignitus, Parentibus ingenuis & 
stirpe honesta natus, ad Taiim amnem ameenis- 
simum, ac regni Scotiz facilé maximum, annosalutis 
Christiane supra millesimum quingentesimo trice- 
simo sexto, circa Idus Martias, in urbe Perthi totius 
regni clarissimé, & in ipso medio sitaé, adspectu 
atque situ multd jucundissima, propter aéris tem- 
periem, prospectum undigue amcenum, vallibus, 
fluvio navigabili & naviculis conspicuum, frugum, 
pecudis, salmonum, aliorumque piscium abun- 
dantiam accolis apprimé utilem; haud procul a 
Scona, Monasterio olim_ insigni, ubi sita fuit 
Cathedra marmorea, qua Reges & nomen & Regum 
insignia accipere solebant.” 

A. G. Rem. 


Auchterarder. 
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Queries, 

WE must aoapeeh correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be ad to 
them direct. 


Trick, French Caricaturist.— In my 
possession is an interesting oblong octavo 
album, in black cloth, gilt edges, containing 
sixteen blue (Silurian) cardboard leaves on 
which are mounted, within double red-line 
borders, thirty-two photographs, each about 
5} by 3? inches, of clever caricature portraits, 
apparently drawn from life, of certain noted 
male and female visitors at Nice and Monte 
Carlo in 1880. These photographs have the 
respective names, as below, written there- 
under in gold-bronze ink on the mounts. 
Most, if not all, of the original sketches in 
pencil from which they were taken—probably 
to a reduced size—were signed “Trice,” and 
two of them had in addition thereon, “ Nice, 
1880.” The artist was evidently a_ bold 
and rapid draughtsman, and these sketches 
toust represent (as one may judge from 
the numbers thereon) but a portion of his 
work at those fashionable resorts. The 
names to the portraits are as follows :— 

Baron de Nervo. On the original sketch the 
artist has written “* Mon cceur n’a pas cet dge !—B" 
de Nervo.” 

Comte de Lonjumeau. 

Griffero. 

Théo (f.). 

M™ Soubise. 

Valentine Biron (f.). 

Comte d’Hauterive. 

William (f.). 

William. 

Cloménil (f.). 

Loe 


Prince de Rohan. 

Waschtteir. 

Aline d’Hont (f.). 

Carl des Perriéres. 

Marie Gray. 

Zichi. 

Drouard (f.). On the body, representing a doll, 
are the words “‘ Je dis papa et Manman ” (sic). 

rroméo. 

Caroline. 

Thérése. 

Marie Verne. 

Prince Furstemberg. 

Comtesse Putger. 

Kadoudja (f.). 

Mika (f. 


Gaélan de Montclin. 

Fancine Delaroche (f.). 

Nameless. A man with his body, legs, and feet 
represented as a bird standing with one set of claws 
on a package labelled “‘ Bijoux ” and the other on a 
bag labelled ‘* Ecus 100,000.” 


Nameless. A man with the letters ‘‘ouse” visible 
on his cap, running, and holding in his right hand 
a letter addressed ‘*‘ Monsieur Trice, London House.” 
Nameless. A man riding one of the then recently 
introduced high bicycles. 

Several of these names are probably mere 
sobriquets, and to make clear that some of those 
of females bear such relation, which would 
otherwise be obscure to many of the readers 
of this query, I have added (f.) to the same. 
The book, although in a perfect state, has no 
sort of title, nor does the name of any former 
owner appear. I should be glad to have 
particulars both as to the artist and the 
| represented ; as well as to be in- 
ormed for what purpose these caricatures 
were made, and whether similar albums were 
issued for sale, &e. 


Vit#” i Ficrion.—One of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of 
romance would * that on the elixir of life. 
On this subject I am acquainted with the 
following works: Godwin’s ‘St. Léon,’ 
Lytton’s ‘Strange Story’ and ‘Zanoni,’ 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Auriol,’ Dumas’s ‘Memoirs of 
a Physician,’ Haggard’s ‘She’ (though the 
rejuvenating principle in this case be a 
refining fire, | think it may be included). 
On allied subjects: ‘Frankenstein, ‘The 
Wandering Jew, ‘Phra the Pheenician,’ 
‘Valdar the Oft-born.’ Perhaps I should 
have included in first list Crawford’s ‘ With. 
the Immortals.’ I should be glad of any 
additions to this meagre catalogue of works 
on what I shall call ‘The Elixir of Life in 
Prose Fiction.’ Tuomas AULD. 


“ As SURE AS THERE IS A HIP ON A GOAT.” 
—In 6 §. vi. 234 a correspondent uses this 
yhrase. What are the origin and the mean- 
ing, and where may I find the earliest instance 
of its use? J. HotpEN McMIcHAeL. 


“ScANDAL ABOUT QUEEN 
is supposed that a certain Mr. Rickman of a 
Hampshire family married a natural daughter 
of Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester— 
Mrs. Anne Rickman, née Dudley. I should 
be pleased to have any evidence as to the 
truth of this statement. P. D. Lucas. 

42, Dyke Road, Brighton. 

[You are not likely to find what you seek.) 


Bishops oF GREENLAND OR GARDAR. — 
Through the kindness of a friend I have 
been furnished with a list of the above. It 
differs considerably from the lists in Torfeeus 
and Crantz— especially between 1370 and 
1418. According to the Vatican MSS. there 
were, thirty-two instead 

i 


of seventeen bishops. Can any reader of 
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*N. & Q’ furnish me with a dated list of the 
bishops from ‘Grénland Historiske Mindes- 
moerker,’ that I may compare it with the 
Vatican finds? Also, can any one tell me if 
there is any instance of a Bishop of Green- 
land being also called Bishop of Vinland ? 
FRANCESCA. 


“THE CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS,” ‘ TEM- 
pest, IV. i.—On what authority does the 
celebrated passage in ‘The Tempest’ take 
the form given in the inscription on Shak- 
speare’s monument and in the words of the 
old glee entitled ‘The Cloud-capped Towers’? 
In the editions which I possess of ‘The Tem- 
pest’ the line “And, like the baseless fabric 
of this vision,” precedes “The cloud-capped 
towers,” and the penultimate line of the pas- 
sage quoted in the inscription runs “ And like 
this insubstantial pageant faded.” There is 
no hint of any other reading in foot-note or 
otherwise. The answer to my question is 
probably matter of common knowledge, and 
the question evidence of uncommon ignor- 
ance. I have, however, put it to man 
well-informed men without getting what 
wanted. A. J. P. 

[Asked 7 8S. v. 182; unanswered.] 


NaPoLeon : MarBeur.—What is the known 
character of M. de Marbeuf, commander in the 
war against Corsica, 1768 ? Was he Napoleon’s 
father? Was it from him came the love of 
bloodshed, plunder, and self ? 

Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer, an easy, pro- 
fligate, impecunious man, Letitia’s husband, 
we are told, had nothing remarkable about 
him, nor had any of his children, except his 
profligacy. They none of them had the won- 
derful power and determination of their 
terrible brother. Letitia was married 1767 ; 
war in Corsica followed in 1768; Napoleon 
was born 1769. Marbeuf paid for Napoleon’s 
education at the Military School, Angers, 
Department of Maine et Loire, under the 
engineer Pigner. Arthur Wellesley (Wel- 
lington) entered the same school a year 
after Napoleon had left. 

When Marseilles was besieged by the Re- 
pee troops Napoleon sent a guard of 

onour to protect Marbeuf’s family and house. 
The female members of Napoleon’s family are 
not distinguished for their prudery ; so what 
is the trace of the atavism of Napoleon’s cha- 
racter as opposed to his putative father and 
the rest of his family ? 


RicHarp HemMING. 
11, East Grove, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


MaJor Gorpon, oF THE QUEEN'S 
Bays.—He was found guilty of the man- 


slaughter of George Gregory, private in the 
ueen’s Bays, at Ramsgate, 25 March, 1814. 

Who was Gordon’s father ; and what became 

of the major? J. M. Buitocu. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE Montreux CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTION. 
—The view from the terrace of the old 
church at Montreux and the inscription on 
the churchyard wall must nowadays 
hardly less familiar to the En lish ex- 
cursionist than are the view from Richmond 
Hill and the Thomson verses. Possibly it 
has occurred to many to wonder, and to 
some (as was my case) fruitlessly to inquire, 
whether the French lines are a translation of 
the English, or the English of the French. 
If the original inscription was the English 
one, the French rendering is singularly neat. 
One is inclined to assume that the more 
wordy lines are the work of an English 
translator, who, sympathizing with the 
appeal, wished to extend its scope. If any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will satisfy my curiosity 
as to its authorship and date, I shall be 
obliged. The verses are, perhaps, worth 
appending :— 

Stranger who wanderest through our smiling land, 
Gazing around thee with admiring eye, 
Drop some kind token from thy pitying hand 
To aid the wretched, ere thou passest by ; 
And God, who o’er this spot such beauty shed, 
From Heaven shall send His blessing on thy head ! 
Toi qui viens admirer nos rians paysages 
En passant jette ici la pitié aux malheureux, 
Et le Dieu dont la main dessina ces rivages 
Te bénira des Cieux. 
Ayez 
Pitié des 
Pauvres. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Ropert Baker was elected from West- 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 


1603. 


I shall be glad to learn any further 
particulars concerning him. R. B. 


G. F. 


THomas Lancwortn anp Ricnarp Dor- 
RINGTON were elected from Westminster 
School to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1605. Can any correspondent give me par- 
ticulars of their parentage and ares 2 

. . 


Boss Famity.—I am endeavouring to pro- 
cure all the information possible concerning 
the Boss family, or at least that portion of it 
with which I am connected. According to 
tradition, the family in America origina 
with three brothers, Hollanders, said to have 
been navigators, who settled in this country 
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—probably in or near the city of New York— 
before the Revolutionary War ; but how long 
before that event I have no means of know- 
ing. Mr. W. Graham Boss, of Edinburgh, is 
of the opinion that the family is of Scottish 
origin, even though the first of the name here 
may have come from Holland. He traces the 
family in Scotland back to about 1360, and 
then reverts to France for still earlier 
members. He tells of various forms of the 
name—de Bois, de Boscho, de Boyes, Boiss, 
Boyes, Boice, Boas, Bos, &c. 

earnestly ask the co-operation of all who 
have any knowledge of the facts that I am 
seeking. My father was Henry Ball Boss, 
born near Ballston Spa, N.Y., 6 May, 1807 ; 
died at Forestville, N.Y., 18 May, 1842. My 
grandfather was William Garner Boss, born 
19 May, 1776 ; married Leah Storms, 14 Oct., 
1795 ; died 19 Sept., 1836. My great-grand- 
father was William Boss, who died in 1801. 
His wife, Silvia, died 1 Sept., 1819, “aged 
seventy-four years.” Henry R. Boss. 

232, Irving Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Key To THE ‘CarTHUSIAN.’—In 1839 was 
announced 
“shortly to be published a key to the Carthusian, 
containing an accurate and complete account of the 
several articles which have appeared in the Carthu- 
sian. Also a list of authors of the rejected articles. 
London, 8. Walker, 58, Barbican.” 

Did the foregoing ever ‘ane 

EWITT MILLER. 
San Francisco. 


‘Worms.’—I beg for information respecting 
‘Worms : a Book of Literary Oddities,’ pub- 
lished in England about 1800. Nothing is 
known of it at the British Museum. 

Dewitt MILLER. 

San Francisco. 


Lance-CorporaL.—A lance-corporal or a 
lance-sergeant is an acting corporal or ser- 
eant, but without the substantive rank. 

hat is the derivation of this word lance? 
Has it any connexion with lansquenet? TT. 


VAN Dyck.—Apropos of the tercentenary 
of the birth of Sir Anthony Van Dyck, it is 
well known that this great painter lived long 
in London, and that it is to him that we owe 
so many fine historical memorials of an 
eventful period ; but it is not so well known 
that the tomb and mortal remains of the 

t limner perished in the great fire that 
evastated old St. Paul’s Cathedral, a Gothic 
vane under whose shadow Antoine Van Dijck 
so long resided. The tomb stood next or near 
that of John of Gaunt,and I would ask if any 
representation of the monument of Van Dyck 


exists, and where the best account of his 

obsequies is to be found in contemporary 

print. Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. 
Anvers. 


“A GREASED EEL.”—Mr. James Coleman’s 
239th Catalogue describes a charter, “given 
at Modycomb,” 10 Feb., 32 Hen. VIIL., of a 
tenement in Modycourt subject to a rent of 
13s. 4d., and (on a tenant’s death) “a fatte 
greced ele, or three shelynge yn the name of 
a heryott.”. What was the nature of this 
delicacy? It must have been a dish of some 
cost, if it could only be compounded for by a 
payment of 3s. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Marig DE France. — Have the works of 
Marie de France, a twelfth-century poetess, 
the author of ‘ Le Chévrefeuille,’ mentioned 
on p. 20 of Prof. Dowden’s ‘French Litera- 
ture,’ been reprinted ; and, if so, where can 
they be seen? C. TROLLOPE. 

35, Lansdowne Crescent, Cheltenham. 

[The works, edited by B. de Roquefort, were 
published, Paris, Chassérian, 1820 and 1832. ‘Le 
| Couronnemens Renart,’ attributed to her, is pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of the edition of the 

‘Roman du Renart’ by Méon, 1826. The ‘Lai du 
| Chévre -feuille’ is drawn from the romance of 
‘Tristan.’ See also‘ N. & Q.,’ 5S. vi. 428, 545; 
vii. 77 ; 8S. ii. 527; iii. 113.) 


Beplics, 
OLIVER CROMWELL AND MUSIC. 
(9% S. iii. 341, 417, 491; iv. 151.) 

Mr. Davey’s first communication on this 
subject to ‘N. & Q. was, I think, incapable 
of proof. He says the ordinary use of the 
organ in the seventeenth century was to add 
brilliancy to the vocal music sung by the 
choir, and all possible embellishments by 
florid runs seem to have been employed ; on 
this account he excuses the destruction of 
organs by Puritans, and uncharitably asserts 
that those historians who have expressed an 
opposite opinion have written absolute and 
unqualified falsehood. 

Existing evidence is against Mr. Davey, 
and shows that organ accompaniments in our 
cathedral churches were of a grave and digni- 
fied nature, even down to 1668, when Thomas 
Tomkins published his ‘Musica Deo Sacra,’ 
consisting of vocal parts and an independent 
organ accompaniment ; as a matter of fact 
this latter was merely a reproduction of the 
vocal parts. 

Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso, written probably in 
1633, gives valuable testimony to the cha- 
racter of music heard in the cathedral at the 


beginning of the seventeenth century :— 
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There let the ling organ blow 
To the full-volced choir Telow 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

Thomas Mace, who, in ‘Music’s Monument’ 
(1676), refers to the psalm sung in York 
Cathedral during the siege (1644), only does 
so to emphasize the moving effect of a large 
body of voices, accompanied by a “most ex- 
cellent, large, plump - lusty - full - speaking 
organ,” and abes no comparison of the style 
of accompaniment as differing from that 
generally heard ; he mentions that the custom 
of singing a metrical psalm was peculiar to 
York Cathedral, and we may remember that 
the practice of singing such music has only 
been introduced into cathedrals within the 
last fifty years. 

I strongly suspect Mr. Davey has formed 
his opinion of seventeenth - century organ 
accompaniment from a perusal of Daniel 
Purcell’s ‘Psalms set full for the Organ’; but 
this was not published before 1718, and may 
be regarded as the result of the frivolous 
French style of music patronized by Charles 
Il. and James IJ. Mr. Davey, in his note at 
the last reference, says “organs were seldom 
destroyed,” and cites a “French traveller who 
says they were set up in taverns.” If we 
knew the name of the traveller, we might 
perhaps be able to estimate the value of his 
testimony. In any case it is hard to believe 
that bulky church organs could, by any pro- 
cess, be reduced to suitable dimensions for a 
tavern room. On the other hand, the state- 
ments in ‘Mercurius Rusticus’ (1685) are 
very definite and precise: organs and music 
books were ruthlessly destroved at Canter- 
bury, Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, and 
Exeter. At Westminster Abbey “they brake 
down the organs and pawned the pipes at 
several ale-houses for pots of ale”; perhaps 
this is what the “French traveller” referred 
to. At Peterborough Cromwell was asked to 
stay the wanton destruction, but replied that 
his men “did God good service in that 
action ”—which included breaking down the 
—— and piping about the market-place. 

Mr. Davey’s assertion that more music was 
published during the Commonwealth than 
during the whole reign of Charles I. is, I 
think, a mistake ; but if it were true it must 
be borne in mind that a time of rebellion and 
civil war would not be favourable for music 
publication. Nevertheless the most exten- 
sive and remarkable collection of English 
church music ever published was that of 
John Barnard in 1641 ; the work consisted of 
ten separate voice parts, in as many folio 


volumes. An eloquent fact bearing on the 
question of the destruction of church music 
books by the Puritans is that no perfect copy 
of this work is known to exist, and frag- 
mentary volumes are of the greatest rarity. 
Wituram H. CumMMINGs. 


A PoEM ATTRIBUTED TO WALLER (9 §. 
iv. 41).—I find to my regret that the poem 
which I sent to ‘N. & Q.’a few weeks ago 
has already been printed, but as the book in 
which it is contained is a scarce one it does 
not so much matter as it might have done. 
It appears at p. 88 of “Rome Rhymed to 
Death : being a Collection of Choice Poems. 
Written by the Far!) of R{ochester], Dr. 
Wild, and others of the best Modern Wits. 
London, 1683.” In this collection it follows a 
poem ‘Upon the New Parliament,’ and is 
itself simply headed ‘Another.’ No author 
is assigned. Both refer to the Parliament 
of 1679. 

It is curious to note that a different version 
of this same poem was printed in 1686, under 
the title of ‘A Poem on the Present Assembly 
of Parliament, November 9, 1685.’ Many 
changes, of course, were necessary to make 
it fit the opening of the second session of 
James IT.’s Fastin. Line 5, for instance, 
which in the first poem runs—- 

Since Charles returned on his triumphant way, 


becomes in the second version of the poem— 
Since godlike James received imperial state, 
Our only recompense for Charles his fate. 
Considerable additions are also made in this 
second version. C. H. Fiera. 


Amen Court (9% S. iv. 27, 134).-—I feel 
considerable difficulty in accepting the state- 
ment, based apparently upon the authority 
of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ that Amen Lane or Amen 
Corner, “like Pater Noster Row, Ave Maria 
Lane, and Creed Lane,” takes its name “from 
the text illuminators living near the Cathe- 
dral.” Text illuminators, one would think, 
must have been numerous indeed to give 
names to four neighbouring streets. And 
what kind of texts did they illuminate? If 
these text illuminators were book illuminators, 
it is difficult to understand how their places 
of residence should be designated from parts 
rather than from the whole of their work. 
One could have understood a street being 
called Missal Lane. But perhaps we shall 
be told that the Pater Nosters of a service 
book were illuminated in one street, the Ave 
Marias in another, the Creeds in a third, 
whilst the artists of a fourth were entirely 
occupied in inserting the Amens. In this case 


we may reasonably ask, Where were the 
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remaining parts of the books written and 
illumina 

I have been accustomed to read that Pater- 
noster Row acquired its name from the pater- 
noster or rosary makers and sellers who 
formerly resided therein. This seems to be 
the orthodox explanation of the name. It is 
the one adopted by Mr. H. T. Riley (‘Memo- 
rials of London,’ xx, 20, 30), Sir W. Besant 
(‘London,’ 145), the Rev. C. W. Bardsley 
(‘English Surnames,’ 341), Mr. 8. O. Addy 
f Evolution of the English House,’ 100), — | 

have no doubt, many other writers. That 
in the Middle Ages there were persons who 
were paternostrers by profession is certain : 
Robert Ornel, paternostrer; Roger de Bury, 
paternostrer; Richard le Bryd, paternostrer ; 
and John Gretheued, paternostrer, as well as 
William le Paternostrer, occur in Riley’s 
‘Memorials.’ But I have seen no evidence 
that the paternostrers gave name to Pater- 
noster Row ; and if we had such evidence 
we should still be curious to learn what 
occupations gave name to Ave Maria Lane, 
Creed Lane,and Amen Corner. That all the 
four names are of kindred origin surely 
no one can question. I may remark in 
passing that although rosaries were called 
paternosters (see Du Cange, s.v.), yet it is 
certain that the surname Paternoster origin- 
ated, in some cases at least, not in the business 
of making or selling rosaries, but in that of 
saying Pater Nosters (see Hazlitt’s ‘Tenures 
of Land,’ 111, 249, 250 ; Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ 258 ; Lower’s ‘Essay on English 
Surnames,’ ii. 15). 

Amongst the authorities for what I have 
called the orthodox explanation of the name 
of Paternoster Row I have not included Dr. 
Brewer, for the reason that, in his ‘ Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable,’ he gives two con- 
flicting and incompatibleexplanations. Under 
‘Paternoster Row’ he states that the street 
“was so named from the rosary or paternoster 
makers” ; but under ‘ Amen Corner’ he tells 
us that this was the place “ where the monks 
finished their Pater Noster, on Corpus Christi 
Day, as they went in procession to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” In further explanation he adds 
that “they began in Paternoster Row with 
the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, which was con- 
tinued to the end of the street ; then said 
Amen, at the corner or bottom of the Row ; 
then turning down Ave Maria Lane, com- 
menced chanting the ‘Hail, Mary!’ then 
crossing Ludgate, they chanted the Credo.” 
This last explanation is suspiciously complete. 
But who were the monks who went in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s on Corpus Christi Day ? 
Where had they come from, and where were 


they really going when they crossed Ludgate 
Hill and went down Creed Lane? And who- 
ever they were, they must have come much 
oftener than once a year for their chanting to 
give names to the streets through which they 
passed. A processional theory for the origin 
of these interesting street names seems not 
improbable, but, in that case, we must sub- 
stitute the Cathedral clergy for Brewer's 
monks, and for Corpus Christi Day we must 
read “every day in the year.” Anyhow, I 
should like to see the subject threshed out. 

J. R. Boye. 
Town Hall, Hull. 


TowTon AND Marston Moor iv. 127). 
—“Towton Battle Field ” (sodescribed on the 
Ordnance map) is about midway between 
Towton and Saxton, and some four miles due 
south of Tadcaster. Cf. Grafton’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
i. 676 (ed. 1809); Camden’s ‘ Britannia’; 
Drake’s ‘ Eboracum,’ 1736, p. 110 ; Leadman’s 
‘Battles fought in Yorkshire,’ 1891, &c. The 
village of Marston, on the other hand, is 
about seven miles to the westward of York ; 
the Royalist army had their right wing 
towards Tock with,and their left near Marston 
village, Wilstrop Wood—which still exists as 
a well-known covert in the Bramham Moor 
country —being behind them. The rebel 
line was drawn up facing the Royalists, their 
left at Tock with, and right towards Marston. 
“Marston Moor,” says a newspaper of the 
time, “is a few miles from Bramham Moor” 
(quoted by Capt. Lawley). Now Bramham 
and Towton are both in the Tadcaster neigh- 
bourhood. May not this have been the origin 
of the incorrect deduction quoted by your 
correspondent ? F. L. MAWDESLEY. 

Delwood Croft, York. 

Towton is three miles south, and Marston 
Moor five miles north-north-east, of Tadcaster, 
in Yorkshire. After the battle of Towton 
the Lancastrians fled north towards Tad- 
caster, so it is within the region of possibility 
that they eventually travelled over the ground 
on which nearly two centuries later the 
battle of Marston Moor was fought. Thetwo 
battles were certainly not fought on the same 
ground. JoHN T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


‘Tue Historie oF Batak’ (9 iv. 103).— 
Is not the illustration in the fourth quotation 
on p. 104 obviously drawn from the old game 
of “shove-halfpenny,” still, under the name 
of “ push-penny,” to be found played in rural 
tap-rooms? At the date this allusion was 
written the game was even popular with the 
upper classes of the community. Shake- 


speare’s “shovel board” is, or was, to be seen 
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in his house in New Place, and the bard’s 
residence in that dwelling- house was con- 
temporary with the labours of the author of 
the passage. According to Batty’s ‘Copper 
Coinage of Great Britain,’ halfpennies coined 
from that metal had then only recently (temp. 
Elizabeth) been introduced as currency. 
“And thence to Hackney. There light [alight] 
and play at shufile-board [italics mine), eat creams 
and good cherries, and so with good refreshment 
home.” —Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 11 June, 1664 
This was some fifty years after the allusion 
was written which i have essayed to illus- 
trate. GNoMmon. 
Temple. 


Like your correspondent, I purchased some 
time since a folio volume—not, however, only 
because it bore on the title-page the name of | 
William Jaggard, but because my curiosity, 
the result of many references, was roused in 
regard to this particular work. Its interest, 
which is of a general character, exceeds that 
of ‘The Historie of Balak,’ by the same pub- 
lisher, described at length by A. 8. Its title | 
is :— 

“The | Treasurie | Of Auncient | And Moderne | 
Times | Containing the Learned Collections, Iudi- 
cious Rea- | dings, and Memorable Observations : 


of 
|<f. twelfth day of May, in sixteen hundred and 


|(died without issue). 


Giles’s in the Fields near London, on 
thirty-four, and was buried in the yard on the south 
side of the church of 8. Giles. Soon after was a 
monument erected over his grave, built after the 
way of the old Romans by the care and charge of 
his most beloved friend Inigo Jones, before men- 
tioned: whereon is this engraven, Georgius Chap- 
mannus, poeta Homericus, Philosophus verus etsi 
Christianus poeta plusquam celebris, &c.’” 

John Parton, vestry clerk, wrote a ‘ History 
of the Parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields,’ 
London, 1822, wherein may be found a copy 
of Inigo Jones’s inscription. The volume is 
in the Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. 272; 3" iii. 
118 ; S. xi. 365. 

The first three letters at the end of the 
inscription stand for “ Decessit sine prole” 
The last two I cannot 
explain. Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


D. S. P. F. C=“ De sua pecunia faciendum 
curavit” (Cappelli, ‘Dizionario di Abbre- 
viature Latine ed Italiane, 1899, p. 406). 
This book is certainly the most artistically 


|executed, and is probably the best of the 


existing guides to its subject, and will be of 
service (with its 13,000 reproductions) to all 


Not onely Divine, | Morrall and Phylosophicall, | students of medieval MSS. 


But also Poeticall, Martiall, | Political] Historicall 
Astrologicall, &c. | Translated out of that Worthy 
Spanish Gentleman Pedro Mexio! And M. Fran- 
cesco Sansouino, that Famous Italian. As also, 
of those Honoura- | ble Frenchmen, Anthonie Du 


Rost. J. WHItweELt. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


NATHANAEL, Lorp Crewe, BIsHoP oF 


Verdier, Lord of Vaupriuez: Loys Guyon, | Sieur | DuRHAM (9 8. iv. 85).—It is not often that 
de la Nauche Counsellor unto the King: Clau- | dius | one catches your old and valued contributor 


Gruget Parisian, &c. | London | Printed by W 


laggard 1613.” 
The epistle dedicatory from the author, 


‘| Mr. Prckrorp tripping; but in the following 


sentence he has unwittingly stumbled :— 
‘*Bamborough Castle was purchased by him 


who describes himself as “Your Namelesse | Crewe] from the Crown, to which it had been 
Well-willer desirous to be knowne to none | forfeited by John Forster, who had commanded the 


but your Selfe,” is addressed “To The Right 
Worshipfull Learned and most Iudicious 
Gentleman Sir Thomas Brudenell Baronet.” 
In the range of my small library, about five 
to six thousand volumes, chiefly consisting 
of English literature and belles-lettres, there 
are few books to equal in interest this extra- 
ordinary compilation of ancient and modern 
superstition and occult learning. The folio 
is divided into nine books and has 965 pages. 
PF. E. MANLey. 
Stoke Newington. 


D. 8. P. F. C. (9 §. iv. 109).—The follow- 
ing extract is taken from the ‘Memoir of 
George Chapman’ in Pearson’s reprint of 
his ‘Comedies and Tragedies,’ London, 1873: 

** At length,’ says Wood, ‘this most eminent 
and reverend poet, having lived seventy - seven 
(? seventy-three] years in this vain and _ transi- 
tory world, made his last exit in the parish 


insurgents in 1715.” 
Now the name of the rebel “general” was 
Thomas, not John, and the estates were 
never forfeited by him, for the simple reason 
that at the time of the outbreak they were 
not his to forfeit. This question of forfeiture 
was investigated thirty years ago by the late 
Wm. Dickson, of Alnwick, F.S.A., Clerk of 
the Peace for the County of Northumberland, 
editor of the ‘Pipe Rolls of Edward the 
First,’ &c. In a paper contributed by him 
to the sixth volume (1872) of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club, entitled ‘ Notes to correct 
Errors as to the Manors of Bamburgh and 
Blanchland, the results of his investigations 
are epitomized in the following paragraphs, 
based upon the records of the Court of 
Chancery :— 

“ After the death of Wm. Forster, Eon, without 


issue, in April, 1700, and of Ferdinando Forster in 


trust 
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August, 1701, the manor and castle of Bamburgh, and 


Encuisn Riwes To Worps (9 8. 


the manor of Blanchland and all the estates of their | jjj, 287, 436).—As an example of the natura- 


late father, Sir William Forster, descended to two 
females, viz., Dorothy, Lady Crewe, as sister and 
coheir of William and Ferdinando Forster, and to 
Thomas Forster, jun. (the rebel general), eldest son 
and heir of Frances Forster, the only and other sister 
of William and Ferdinando; and that Lady Crewe 
and her nephew were heirs general to Sir Wm. 
Forster, knight, all the rest of his children being 
dead without issue. So that Lady Crewe took one 
moiety and her nephew Thomas the other—subject 
to debts. 

“In Hilary term, 1701, Lord and Lady Crewe 
and Thomas Forster, jun., exhibited a bill in 
Chancery, to have a rent charge of 500/. a year, 
which had been created out of the estates by 
William Forster, sold for the payment of specialty 
debts secured on the property. 

“In Feb., 1701, that was decreed to be done; 
and Lord Crewe became the possessor of it at 
10,000. In Easter term, 1704, several creditors 
exhibited their bill in Chancery against Lord and 
Lady Crewe and Thos. Forster the younger, to 
have the estates sold for payment of the general 
debts, and on the hearing it was decreed that they 
should be sold. They were accordingly sold, and 
Lord Crewe became the purchaser at 20,679/. 10s. 
He was reported by the Master to be the best 
bidder, and his report was confirmed by the Court. 

“ This sum included the before-mentioned 10,000/., 
and besides it was subject to a rent charge of 350/. 
for Elizabeth, the widow of Wm. Forster, for her 
life. She afterwards married William, Lord 
Stawel, and is mentioned in Lord Crewe’s will as 
then enjoying this 350/. a year. 

“By deeds dated 15 and 16 May, 1709 (enrolled 
in Chancery), in consideration of this sum the manor 
and castle of Bamburgh, the towns of Shoreston and 
Sunderland, the friar’s cell of Bamburgh and tithes, 
Fleetham, the manor of Blanchland with the 
monastery, and the rectory of Shotley, and all the 
lands which belonged to Sir Wm., Wm., and 
Ferdinando Forster in the co. of Northumberland, 
and also the fishings in the Tweed, the manor and 
lands of Thornton, Edmund Hills, and other their 
lands in the county of Durham, were conveyed to 
trustees upon trust for Lord Crewe, his heirs and 
assigns for ever, as the purchaser thereof. 

“After payment of all debts and charges, there 
remained over for Lady Crewe and her nephew, as 
vendors, the sum of 1,028/. ls. 7d. only. 

“Thus it appears that Sir William Forster and 
his sons William and Ferdinando had run through 
ail these fine estates by reckless extravagance, and 
that in a very short space of time. Law proceed- 
ings began about 1701, and all the estates were sold 
before 1709 was out, thus proving conclusively that 
the estates were never forfeited by the rebellion, 
but sold in due course of law to pay debts by order 
of the Court of Chancery ; and that when the rebel 
general committed the act of treason by joining in 
the rebellion, all his lands had been sold six years 
before to pay his debts, and he had not an acre left 
to bless himself with at the time he joined the 


Pretender in 1715.” 


All these facts are embodied in the first 
volume of the new county ‘ History of North- 
umberland’ (which deals with the parish of 
Bamburgh), p. 165. 


Ricup. WELForD. 


lized French word beaux being made to rime 
with foes, we have the great Lord Eldon’s 
jeu Cesprit on James Allen Park :—- 
James Allen Park 
Came naked stark 
From Scotland : 
But he got clothes, 
Like other beaux, 
In England. 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
the famous Chancellor had ever by chance 
met with the subjoined lines of the French 
poet and dramatist Ponsard. If he had done 
so, he perhaps found in them—more or less 
unconsciously—the germ of his own wit- 
ticism:— 

Et l’on voit des commis 
Mis 

Comme des princes 

Qui jadis sont venus 
Nus 


De leurs provinces. 
E. M. 8 


Chichester. 


Morro Porrery (9t" S. iv. 128).—Some of 
the quaint pottery made of Devonshire 
clay, and sold at watering-places upon the 
south-west coast, &c. is fashioned from 
old designs, but more is not. Neither are 
many of the couplets, to which, however, 
ancient dates are added haphazard. The 
same sort of practice is general in Wardour 
Street, W., where modern antique furniture 
is largely sold. At the Chicago World’s Fair 
Exhibition in 1893 a man from Sheffield 
exhibited much apparently ancient oak 
furniture with various dates—ranging from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century—cut 
thereupon. The American people patronized 
him largely, and all his exhibits might have 
been sold to United States customers many 
times over. The bluff Yorkshireman in ques- 
tion—with whom I had many pleasant chats 
during the World’s Fair season—never pre- 
tended, at least to me, that his wares were 
old ; they were simply replicas from ancient 
models or sketches. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“THEorHiLus [NsuLANUS” (9 §. iv. 89).— 
I have a copy of ‘A Treatise on the Second 
Sight, Dreams, and Apparitions,’ &c., Edin- 
burgh, 1763, 12mo. On its title-page, above 
“By Theophilus Insulanus,” a former pos- 
sessor has written in pencil, “ By Mac Leod 
of Hammer”; and beneath the pseudonym, 
also in pencil, has added, “?.¢., Mac Leod of 
Hammer.” 

My copy contains the book-plate of Mary 
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Lillias Scot, dated on the plate in ink 1771. 
The right-hand upper corner of the title-page 
bears the suneliiel name “E. W. Martin”; 
not, I think, in the autograph of the note on 
Mac Leod. A fly-leaf has in faded ink a 
short addition to the text of the book, which, 
in the formation of one letter (J/), resembles 
the writing of the note on Mac Leod 
W. G. 

47, Wickham Road, Beckenham. 

[It is attributed to ——- M‘Leod in Halkett and 


Laing, iv. 2646.] 


“Fey” (9 §S. iii. 224, 394).—“ Fey,” “ fye,” 
or “ fie,” to cleanse, is a word of common use 
in Norfolk. In the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, there is the 
following entry for the year 1579: “ Paid to 
rownd for fyenge the necessarye 
iij* iiij".” Mr. Rider Haggard in his ‘ Farmer’s 
Year, Longman’s Magazine, of October last, 
I think, refers to labourers “fieing” a ditch. 
“Fyeing out a holl” is good Norfolk for 
cleaning out a ditch ; onl one may hear a 
man say, “That owd sweep ha’ been here to 
fye my chimbly out,” or a servant to her 
mistress, “ I saa,’m, L’a had a rare fye out.” 

In a Gurney lease, dated 1579, is the follow- 
ing: “Seven baskets of good, well-feyed, suf- 
ficientlye chapmanable barleye.” The word 
‘chapmanable” deserves notice. 

“ Bottomfying” is a word of constant use 
in Norfolk. I append a trader’s current 
advertisement from a Norwich publication, 
Jarrold’s A B C Railway Guide, in which this 
word occurs: “Estimates given for bottom- 


Sying \akes, mill-dams, J. Hobrough & 


Son, Norwich.” James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Victor Huco: “Tue Dutcuman” 
(9 §. iv. 109).—Are not the last of these 
lines merely a repetition, an expansion of the 
first? The rocks themselves are the watch- 
dogs that guard the land, and the noise of 
the sea beating at the foot of them is to the 
affrighted peasant as the barking of dogs. 
Later on in the same poem the rocks are 
a spoken of as if they were endowed with 
ife :— 

Comme un fou tirant sa chaine, 
L’eau jette des cris de haine 
Aux durs récifs ; 
Les rocs, sourds a ses huées, 
Mélent aux blémes nuées 
Leurs fronts pensifs, — 
though it would be rash to affirm that the 
poet intended any connexion between the 
imagery of the two passages. 
As to the origin of the legend of the “ Fly- 


seventeenth century, were constantly sailing 

st the Cape on their way to and from 

tavia. Various tales were told of her. By 
some she was said to have been a ship 
manned by pirates who cut their captain's 
throat ; by others that the captain was a 
villain doomed to sail about in Southern 
latitudes and tormented by a perpetual 
desire to send letters to a very pretty wife. 
But woe to the man who took charge of those 
letters! His vessel never reached her port. 
Victor Hugo’s “phantom ship,” omen 
appears somewhat outside its proper latitudes, 
though he is, perhaps, right in introducing 
it in the middle of a storm. But off the Cape 
the vessel’s peculiarity was that during a 
dead calm it was suddenly sighted emerging 
from the deep, and sailing smoothly, wit 
every stitch of canvas flying, before a 
tempestuous wind amid waves that were 
running mountains high. According to 
Marryat, when the son of the doomed captain 
was able to present him with a sacred relic, 
the chain was broken and the phantom ship 
dissolved. It remains to be added that tales 
of phantom ships are probably very old, and 
Hauff gives one in his German stories which 
is sreeene derived from the Arabs. 

Larousse has the following curious note 
under ‘ Voltigeur ’:— 

**Grand voltigeur hollandais, navire imaginaire 
qui, d’aprés une légende recue des marins du siécle 
dernier, portait dans ses flancs tout un peuple com- 
mandé par Satan.” 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


The poet says that the rocks speak and cry 
“ Demon !” He then says that the man from 
his thatched cottage hears the dogs of stone, 
or the rocks, barking after Satan, or the 
Demon. The last three lines refer to the first 
three lines. The peasant hears the super- 
natural noise that the rocks are making. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘MUTE AND MitpmMay Famites (9* S. iii. 
| 488 ; iv. 74, 136).—C. H., at the last reference, 
| wonders if there are any other cases known 
of such young marriages as that of Halliday 
Mildmay. May I refer him to ‘ Early Mar- 


riages,’ 6" S. vi. 347; vii. 91, 134; viii. 94, 
| 176, 413, 524? CELER ET AUDAX. 


| A Rewic or Napo.eon (9 §. iii. 3, 75, 175, 
| 254, 373, 438; iv. 72, 136).—I have not seen 
/all the correspondence on this subject which 

appears to have taken place, but, having 
| been shown two years ago by the courteous 
| M. Alfred de Foville, Master of the Mint, and 


ing Dutchman,” the story seems to have been | Director of the Musée de la Monnaie in Paris, 


common among Dutch mariners, who, in the | a bronze cast of Napoleon’s face, I wrote to 
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ask him if it was authentic. I did not doubt 
it ; but his reply must, I think, be convincing. 
He says :— 
“En ce qui concerne le moulage de la téte de 
Napoléon mort, fait & St. Héléne par le Dr. An- 
tomarchi, je m’étonne qu’on en puisse discuter 
Yauthenticité, car le fait est positif; et mon pére 
avait déja chez lui, quand j’étais tout petit enfant, 
une reproduction en platre de ce moulage, pareille 
au bronze du Musée de la Monnaie. Je n’ai ici 
aucun document, mais vous pouvez étre tout a fait 
affirmatif. L’Amiral Hernoux, qui fut chargé d’aller 
wendre A St. Héléne, avec le Prince de Joinville, 
ie restes de Napoléon, était lami trés intime de 
mon peére, et c'est peut-étre de lui que nous venait 
le platre, qui doit maintenant étre & Toulouse chez 
les enfans de ma seeur.” 
I would add that it is most reasonable 
to suppose that a cast of Napoleon’s face 
would have been taken immediately after 
his death, and, fuither, the fact that the 
editor of the St. Helena Guardian had never 
heard of a cast having been taken is not, 
after a lapse of nearly eighty years, of much 
account. JAMES CULL. 
47, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington. 


Sm Ricuarp Epccumse thinks it “ passing 
strange” that the present editor of the isle 
of St. Helena’s only newspaper (the St. 
Helena Guardian) at a recent date should 
state in print he had “never heard of a cast 
bein saben of the great Emperor's face after 
death.” Perhaps it is even more strange to 
record that when I visited the island last 
summer—Jamestown, its one little port, and 
the surroundings have a population of about 
4,000 souls—no such thing as a guide-book of 
any kind to St. Helena was obtainable, and, as 
a matter of fact, if | except M. L. Morilleau, 
the French Consul, and his charming family, 
no resident appeared to know anything about 
Napoleon’s residence there. 

Yet, in the interests of history, it is better 
for the natives not to assume a knowledge 
they do not possess than to go to the other 
extreme. On the field of Waterloo sundry 
touts, more worldly wise in their day and 
generation than are these hospitable islanders, 
sell bullets and soldiers’ buttons, probably 
made a few weeks before in Birmingham, 
which they solemnly declare were dug up 
upon the battle-ground the previous day ! 

There can no manner of doubt that 
a plaster cast was taken of the dead man’s 
face. At the same time it is a matter of pass- 
ing interest, maybe, to record that seventy- 
eight years and six days after the death in 
question the editor of St. Helena’s one little 
newspaper recorded in his journal that he had 
never heard of the circumstance. How low 


ARREST FoR Dest IN IRELAND (9**" iv. 29), 
—The incident is not quite correct as ate 
The excellent original forms one of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s “yarns” in ‘Charles O’Malley’ 
(on. Ixxxviii.). GrEorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

FortescuE Famity (9 §. iv. 109).—Sir 
Edmund Fortescue, of Fallapit, Bart., had 
one son, Sandys, and two daughters, Sarah 
and Jane. Sir Sandys, the second baronet, 
had one child, Elizabeth, who married Sir 
Thomas Sylyard, of Deleware, co. Kent, Bart., 
and had a son, Thomas, who died in infancy. 
Sarah died unmarried. Jane married Wil- 
liam Coleman, of Gournhay, co. Devon, and 
had issue a son, William, and a daughter, 
Jane, who died unmarried. William had a 
son, William, who was a minor in 1741. If 
there are any “heirs of his body” it is 
through the lestenanitenndl William, but I 
cannot find any further particulars respecting 
him. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ Annotto” (9 §. iv. 125).—It is strange 
that there is no quotation for this word in 
the ‘H.E.D, earlier than 1682. The first 
mention of it that I have met with is much 
earlier. It occurs in “ An Account of a Voyage 
to Guiana, perform’d by Robert Harcourt 
Esq. ;. of Stanton-Harcourt in the County 
of Oxon: Written to Prince Charles,” in 
Harris’s Collection. The exact date of Har- 
court’s narrative I cannot give. He exacted, 
however, from one of the chiefs of the coun- 
try, on behalf of King James, a yearly duty 
of “a tenth part of all Tobacco, Cotton-Wool, 
Annoto, and other Commodities.” He appears 
to use the name as a native one. After speak- 
ing of a berry “ which the Indians call Ae//ette,” 
of the plant Uppea, the leaf Icari, the wood 
Pira timinere, he goes on :— 

“The Dyers have all the main Ingredients for 
Colours that can well be wish’d for; the Berry 
Annoto, rightly prepar’d, gives a perfect Orange- 
tawny in Silk, and there’s another that dyes a 
blue.” 

If, as I presume, the other names are native 
to the country, this one would seem tv be so. 
Among spellings not given in the ‘H.E.D, 
is the corrupt form ornetta, sometimes met 
with. Cc. C. B. 


Epworth. 


A Lecenp (9 §. iv. 129).—-When St. Louis 
sent Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, on an embassy 
“he met a grave matron on the way” (Jer. 
Taylor, vol. ii. p. 545): “The bishop met a 
woman on the way, grave, and fantastic, and 
melancholy” (vol. iv. p.477). There is no sup- 


have the mighty fallen ! Harry Hens. 


position of a “celestial figure.” Eden, in his 
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notes, supplies the reference to “Joinville, 


‘Hist. de St. Louis,’ p. 93, fol., Par., 1761.” 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


In Eden’s edition of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 
works (‘Sermons,’ vol. iv. p. 477) a foot-note 
ives, as a reference to this legend of Ivo, 
ishop of Chartres: “Joinville, ‘ Hist. de St. 
Louis,’ p. 93, fol., Par., 1761.” 
W. G. 
The saint referred to is not St. Ivo, but St. 
Louis of France, and the origin of the legend 
is no doubt to be found in Joinville’s ‘ Life 
of St. Louis.’ Joinville is referred to by 
Dean Stanley in his ‘ History of the Jewis 
Church’ (ed. 1879), vol. iii. p. 337 ; but Stanley, 
while quoting the legend, unfortunately 
does not give chapter and verse. Neither 
can I find that the legend is given or referred 
to in Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 
Giipert H. F. VANE. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


“SIX-SHILLING BEER” (9 iv. 128).— 
Archdeacon Nares, in his ‘Glossary to the 
Works of English Authors,’ under the head 
of a ‘Cup of Six,’ describes it to be a cup of 
beer sold at six shillings the barrel. Grose 
says: “Small beer, formerly sold at six 
shillings the barrel.” Mr. Steevens also says 
that small beer still goes by the cant name 
of “sixes.” 

Probably it was a strong beer, as the sub- 
sequent examples seem to imply; and six 
shillings, now very low, was a good price 
when most of these passages were written. 
Now, indeed, it must be very small :— 

“Look if he benot drunk! The very look of him 
makes one long for a cup of six.”—‘ Match at 
Midnight,’ Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ vii. 350. 

‘* How thisthreede-bare philosopher shruggs, shifts, 
ong for a cuppe of six.”—‘Clitus Whimzies,’ 
Wie 
: “Give me the man that can start up a justice of wit, 
out of six shillings beer.”—Benj. Jonson, ‘ Bartholo- 
mew Fayre,’ I. (1614). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

Gate: Sicn or Inn (9 §. ii. 526 ; iii. 216, 
315, 398 ; iv. 33, Tn are several inns 
in this neighbourhood with the sign of a 
gate. The inscription is always as follows :— 

This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay, 
And travel on. 
With a little trouble I could make a list of 
these inns for any one desiring it. 
W. H. QuaRRELL. 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 


THe HaNNAys OF KIRKDALE (9S. iv. 69). 


—According to Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 1842, Alex- | fore, have acted the play at once. I ought 


ander, John, and William Robert, brothers of 
Sir Samuel Hannay, of Mochrum, Bart. 
(d. s.p., 1841), all died unmarried. The patent 
was to Sir Robert Hannay, Knt., and his 
heirs male whatsoever, so if one of the three 
brothers of Sir Samuel had left. issue they 
would be entitled to the baronetcy. George 
Hannay, of Kingsmuir, claims the title. 
See Burke’s ‘Gentry,’ 1898. 
Joun Rape irre. 

CurmmNeys Ancient Houses §. iv, 
64).—I should much question, without seeing 
it, the fact of the Jews’ House having its 
chimney originally. The convent kitchen 
at Durham must be one of the earliest with 
successful smoke outlets, but the necessity of 
carrying them above the roofs was not 
acknowledged anywhere, I believe, earlier 
than at Venice, where they were invented 
in the thirteenth century. The domestic part 
of St. Cross Hospital, near Winchester, by 
Cardinal Beaufort about 1450, has _ stone 
shafts from the front wall. But I suppose 
they were then common everywhere. 

E. L. Garperr. 


*PapreE Francisco’ (9t" S. iv. 147).—The 
lines thus entitled are to be found in ‘ The 
Spanish Student, Act I. scene v., by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and were first pub- 
lished in 1845. They are an exact trans- 
lation from an Italian popular song, as may 
be seen by looking at the original, which is 

iven by the poet in a note at the end of 

is somewhat namby-pamby drama. 
Joun T. Curry. 


This song is in Longfellow’s ‘Spanish 
Student,’ and is said in a note to be from 
an Italian popular song. F, J. Canny. 

Norwood. 


Two Quartos or Ben Jonson (9" §. iv. 
87, 152).—I am obliged to Viscount MELVILLE 
for his reply; but it was the original quarto 
of ‘The Silent Woman’ about which [ in- 
quired. Gifford is probably correct in dating 
it 1612, but I wished to trace a copy. It 
appears to be a scarce book. Viscount 
MELVILLE would notice that his two citations 
from the folio of 1616 contradict one another 
as to the date of the play and the company 
who acted it. The first citation, however, 
refers to the preceding play, viz., ‘The Fox.’ 
With regard to the second, giving 1609 as the 
date of ‘The Silent Woman,’ it is important 
to note that this is reckoned in the old style, 
and therefore means 1610. The “ Children of 
her Majesty’s Revels ” did not get their patent 
till 4 January, 1610, and they must, there- 
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to have explained this at the first reference, 

where the unsupported statement that a 

quarto of 1609 was impossible, because the 

play had not then been acted, looks at first 

sight untenable. Percy SmMpson. 
134, Grosvenor Terrace, Camberwell, 8. E. 


Battle oF Epce Hitt, 23 Ocroper, 1642 


(9 S. iv. 146).-There is a very interesting 
account of the battle of Edgehill and the | 
surrounding country in Howitt’s ‘ Visits to | 
Remarkable Places’ (vol. i. pp. 367-81, third | 
edition, 1856). Like several great battles, as | 
Towton and Waterloo, it was fought on | 
Sunday. Mr. Howitt observes, after spend- 
ing the night at an inn close to the field of | 
battle, called the “Sun Rising ” :— | 
“In the night after the battle, and during which 
both armies continued under arms, came a severe 
frost with a most bitter wind from the north, and any 
one who stands on that height in winter and feels 
how keenly the air comes sweeping over the wide, 
open champaign from that quarter will not wonder 
that in the morning neither army felt much desire 
to renew the contest. I was there but ten days 
earlier in the season than the anniversary of the 
battle, and a heavy snowstorm, driving fiercely for 
two hours, made me feel sympathetically what must 
have been the sufferings of the hundreds who lay 
wounded on the open field ; yet to this very cir- 
eumstance the preservation of the lives of numbers 
was attributed, the cold stopping their bleeding 
when they otherwise must have died of exhaus- | 
tion. Such are the miserable comforts of miserable | 
war.” —P. 376. 
I have on two occasions visited the battle- 
field of Edgehill, and the view from the} 
plateau on which the “Sun Rising "—formerly 
an inn, now a gentleman’s residence —is 
situated is grand. The country lies beneath 
like a chessboard ; in the distance may be | 
seen the spire of Stratford-on-Avon, and on 
aclear day the Wrekin. In the valley below 
is the ancient dwelling of the Comptons, 
called Compton Winyates, built in the reign 
of Henry VIII. But even in the middle of 
summer there is a wind blowing, and in the 
autumn and winter the cold must be most 
severe. Edgehill has now become a great 
lace for excursionists from Leamington and 
nbury. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Peertess Poor (9 S. iv. 128).—This 
was formerly a spring which overflowed ite 
vanks, forming a very dangerous pond, where 
‘9 many lives were lost that the name be- 
came corrupted to Perilous Pool. It was in 
the City Road. “And not far from it” (ée., 
‘rom St. Agnes le Clair), says Stow, p. 7, “is 
also one other clear water called Perillous 
ond, because divers youths by swimming 
therein have been drowned.” Maitland de- 


scribes it as “the completest swimming bath 
in the whole world” (‘ Hist. of Lond.’). It 
was one of the ancient springs that supplied 
the metropolis with water when our ances- 
tors conducted their water thereto by means 
of wooden pipe conduits. William Kemp, an 
eminent citizen of London, “after ten years 
of experience of the temperature of the water, 
was led for public benefit to open the spring 
in the year 1743...... He spared no expense or 
contrivance to render it quite private and 
retired from public inspection ” (1 

The cold bath, supplied by a remarkabl 
cold spring, was 40ft. long and 20 ft. 
Subscription for the use of it was 1/. 10s. per 
annum, 17s. for two months, and 10s. for one 
month. 

The pleasure bath in the open air was 
170 ft. long and upward of 100 ft. wide, 
nearly surrounded by trees, with an arcade 
and boxes for dressing, nowhere so deep as 
5ft., and at one end less than 4 ft. ; 1/. 10s. 
per annum, 16s. two months, 9s. one month. 
Single bath at either, 1s. 

Much of the above information is gathered 
from a scarce old handbill, bearing woodcut 
illustration of the bath, and in my possession. 
Mr. F. Hrrcntn-Kemp is welcome to see it if 
he so desires. J. Hotpen MacMIcnakt. 

Mayford, Wimbledon Park Road. 


This pleasure bath, which was 170 ft. in 
length by 108 ft. in breadth, was said to 
have been the largest in England. It was 
open to the air, and surrounded by trees and 
shrubberies. The under-mentioned views may 
be seen in the ‘Collection of Maps, Plans, and 
Views of London’ formed by Frederick Crace, 
1878, now in the British Museum: ‘ The Plea- 
sure Bath, Peerless Pool, City Road, with a 
Plan of the Vicinity’; ‘A View of Peerless 
Pool, Bath, and Gardens in 1848.’ I possess 
a woodcut illustration of the pleasure bath 
as I recollect it from 1827 to 1834, which is 
open to the inspection of your correspon 
dent. Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There are illustrations of the bath and fish- 

md at Peerless Pool in vol. i. of Hone’s 
Every-day Book.’ These, with the descrip- 
tive letterpress, will be found under date 
21 July, and on pp. 485-9 of the edition pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Co. in 1888. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


An engraving of “Peerless Pool” may be 


seen in Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ 1825, with 
a description of it ; also Stow’s remarks on 
“Perilous Poole,” and why so called. 
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Tue Macnetic Pore (9 §. iii. 447, 493).— 
Prof. Leist, of Moscow, is said at the first 
reference to have discovered a loca] magnetic 
pole—i.e., a place where the needle points 
vertically north and south—namely, at 
Kochetovka, in the government of Kursk. 
The Golden Penny adds, “ We believe this is 
the first and only case of the kind on record.” 

This opinion is quite unlike that of Peter 
Heylin, who in his ‘Cosmographie’ (London, 
1652, i. 240) tells us :— 

**Modern geographers have removed the first 
meridian from the Fortunate Isles, where it had 
been fixed in the time of Ptolemy, to St. Michael’s 
in the Azores. And this remove seems countenanced 
even by nature herself, it being observed that the 
compass when it cometh under the meridian drawn 
through this isle hath little or no variation at all, 
but pointeth almost directly towards the north, 
whereas in all other places east and west it pointeth 
not so directly north, &c. And yet it is observed 
of late that there is some more sensible variation 
of it in this isle than in that of Corvo, which there- 
fore is conceived more fit for this first meridian.” 

James D. Butter. 

Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


Mummy Peas (9 §S. iv. 145).—This is not 
the first time that mummy peas have come 
into notice. The Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
1887, vol. iii. p. 170, has to this effect :— 

“Capt. Robinson said that he had a few thin 
which he purchased in Egypt, which he thought 
that the Society might accept—among these some 
mummy wheat and barley. In the course of his 
remarks, in reply to a question, he observed in 
respect of mummy peas: ‘Mr. Barr, seedsman, of 
Covent Garden, told him that some one came to 
him and gave him a great curiosity in the shape of 
a pea, which had been found in unfolding a mummy. 
He planted the pea, and found it one of the best 
specimens he had ever seen of Veitch’s Perfection.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


This is an old fallacy under a new name. 
The fact is denied by scientific botanists 
and Egyptologists. The seeds are “sham 
antiquities,” supplied as required to the 
credulous. Mr. Sowerby, of the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent's Park, says that this 
“ fiction has more vitality than seeds of any 
kind.” The earliest instance I know is in 
the Illustrated London News, 28 August, 1847, 
p. 135 ; it also forms the point of a paper, 
The Mummy Wheat,’ issued in July, 1896, 
by the Scottish Monthly Visitor Tract 
Society. See more in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii. 306, 
415, 452; iii. 135, 158, 212, 278; iv. 173; 8 §. 
i. 224, 363, 479; ii. 55, 187, 296; iii. 246; 
‘Considerations on the Vital Principle,’ by 
John Murray, 1837 ; Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’ 1863, i. 498, iii. 1745 ; a long corre- 
spondence in the Standard, 21 to 26 September, 


1894, and in the Spectator, 6 to 27 October, 
1894. 


ASTARTE says, “ Perhaps some one can tell 
us what evidence there is for the antiquity 
of the seed.” I obtained some from a medical 
man in Scotland, who informed me his grand- 
father had taken them from a mummy in 
Egypt and brought them to this country 
in the fifties (1850-9), and that they are 
edible. I planted mine and they grew to a 
great height, the haulm being very strong 
and the greatest curiosity about the 
The flowers are in clusters of seven (queial 
and are pink and white; in size they are 
smaller than our English field peas, and 
resemble the sky-blue pea of Australia (a 
vetch ?), which I also grow (flower enclosed). 
The seed of Ptolemy lathyrus is brown 
speckled and not unlike the common par- 
tridge field pea. I enclose a few for your 
inspection, and should be happy to give 
ASTARTE, or any of your readers interested 
in these peas, a few of the seeds. They are 
a sufficiently interesting curiosity, but as a 
garden flower insignificant, and for culinary 
purposes an inferior cropper, but, considering 
their antiquity, show our peas have not made 
so great an advance under cultivation in that 
direction as might be thought. 

M. B. Wynne. 

West Albington Rectory, Grantham. 

[We have regarded with much interest the seeds 
and growths Mr. Wynne encloses. ] 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London.— 
Letter-Book A. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L. (Privately printed.) 

Wiru the admirably competent assistance of Dr. 

Sharpe, the Library Committee of the Corporation 

of the City of London is rendering yet one more 

service to the historian and the antiquary. This 
consists in reprinting what in the Guildhall archives 
are known after their lettering as the Letter-Books. 

These consist of fifty volumes, lettered from A to 

Z and from AA to ZZ, with two extra volumes 

marked respectively “‘ &c.” and “* AB,” and cover 

a space of time extending from the early years of 

Edward I. to the closing years of James II. Scholars 

are aware of the use that has been made of them in 

the ‘ Memorials of London Life’ of Mr. H. T. Riley. 

The earlier volumes, the first of which is now 

printed, are of highest interest, containing as 

they do, among other things, the only available 
records of the proceedings of the Court of Common 

Council and Court of Aldermen previous to_ the 

fifteenth century. The contents have been utilized 

in the ‘ Liber Horn’ and the ‘ Liber Albus,’ and by 
chroniclers such as Fabyan and Stow. Letter- 

k A is principally occupied with recognizances 
of debts contracted within the period covered, 
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which extends from circa 1275 to 1298, and is chiefly 
interesting as illustrating the conditions of com- 
merce, and especially the intercourse of London 
citizens with Gascony—then, of course, under 
English rule—and with Spain, wine and leather 
being the principal commodities mentioned. A 
single instance of an entry selected haphazard 
must suttice. On p. 92 it appears that ‘‘ Wednesday 
the morrow of the Feast of Circumcision [1 Jan. |}, 
14 Edward I. [a.p. 1285-6], Robert Beynard acknow- 
ledged himself bound to John Skip in the sum of 
50s. in which he was attainted upon a wine 
account ; to be paid, one moiety on Ash Wednesday 
and the other at Hokeday; and unless” he did so 
he granted that the same should be levied on 
lands, rents, chattels, &c. In a list of those who 
have mills we find “the lord the King” (people 
still recall ‘the King’s Mills”), the Templars, the 
Hospitallers, the Prioress of Clerkenwell, the Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dame 
Amice, the House of London Bridge, &c. The list 
is followed by that of bakers, divided into White- 
bakers and Tourt-bakers, the latter (Turturarii) 
bakers of a coarse bread made of unbolted meal 
and knownas “ tourt.” A furtherentry describes the 
conditions of wardship when three children of Alan 
Godard are entrusted to Sarah, daughter of Alex- 
ander Haberdas. On p. 209 are given the names of 
the aldermen of the different wards, the alderman 
for ‘“* Porsoken” being the “ Prior of H. Trinity de 
Alegate.” The first entry at the assizes, a.p. 1276-7, 
orders that “‘ the peace of the lord the King be well 
kept between Christians and Jews.” Then follow 
orders to bakers that ‘two loaves be made for 1d. 
....and that none be coated with bran or made of 
bran,” that ‘‘a gallon of ale be sold for three-farth- 
ings,” that no foreign butcher sell meat “in the 
City,” nor “* buy meat from the Jews to sell again 
to Christians, or meat slaughtered for Jews and by 
them rejected.” We might quote abundant matter 
of interest, but our readers of antiquarian tastes 
will turn to the book for themselves. Whether 
the whole of the series of Letter-Books is to be 
printed we know not. It is at least to be hoped 
that the series will be continued under the same 
indefatigable and competent editor to whom we 
owe the ‘Calendar of Husting Wills’ and other 
works of extreme interest. 


The Natural History of the Musical Bow. By 

Henry Balfour, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Txose who turn to the first instalment of Mr. 
Balfour’s work with the expectations its title is 
calculated to awake will find those expectations 
unfulfilled. A history of primitive music in a sense 
this opening portion is. Its chief interest is, how- 
ever, tor the folk-lorist rather than the musician. 
That the archer’s bow is the parent form whence 
sprang “‘a long line of descendants,” developing 
under favourable conditions “‘into some of the 
most elaborate and highly specialized of modern 
instruments,” is no new theory. The aim of Mr. 
Balfour is to trace, from the discoveries and obser- 
vations of recent travellers, ‘‘ the affinities of the 
various types of the instrument, its geographical 
distribution, and the probable lines of dispersal.” 
So far as regards what may perhaps be called civi- 
lized instruments the bow with which the rebec, the 
oldest recognized stringed instrument, was played 
was exactly the shape of the archer’s bow, with the 
stick much bent. In medieval times the nut and 
head seem to have been employed, and in the course 


of the eighteenth century the bow obtained the 
shape it has since maintained. Going much further 
back, Mr. Balfour deals with the music of primitive 
people, and refers to the Hindu tradition which 
regards the pindka, as employed by Siva, as the 
prototype of all stringed instruments, and the 
Greek ascription of the kithara to Apollo, the god 
of the bow. Turning then to Africa, = shows how 
the Damaras tie a piece of reim round the bow 
string and the handle, binding them together ; then, 
holding the bow horizontally against their teeth, 
strike the bowstring, now tense, with a small stick. 
The hollow of the mouth serves as a sounding-board, 
as in the Jew’s harp. Kaffirs, Basutos, Zulus, 
Swazis, and other tribes or races employ similar 
devices, the means employed, and the gradual 
development of method, Coles shown in some very 
serviceable illustrations. Very interesting is the 
description of the various resources to heighten the 
sound, which in the original shape must have been 
very slight, and we wait with some eagerness for 
the second part of the monograph, which will 
deal with the higher instruments developed from 
primitive types. A map showing the geographical 
distribution of the musical bow is given. Mr. 
Balfour, it should be said, is the curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, and draws from 
the fine collection he guards the illustrations of 
early types with which he for the present deals. 


Piers Gaveston. By Walter Phelps Dodge. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

In the career, picturesque and tragic, of Piers 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall and favourite of Ed- 
ward II., Mr. Dodge has seen materials for a volume 
which he hopes may form what Stevenson called a 
** Foot-note to History.” He has gone to work with 
exemplary industry, and produced a book at once 
erudite and interesting, though a little wanting in 
form and embarrassed by repetitions. The estimates 
formed of Gaveston and of his weak and vacillating 
monarch, strong only in his affections, are the same 
to which we are accustomed in works of authority. 
From the darker suspicions which attached to the 
character of a king’s favourite Mr. Dodge frees his 
hero, if such he may be called, summing up his 
career in the two words “* misunderstanding” and 
“misunderstood,” to which, however, should be 
added such other qualifications as grasping, in- 
solent, and avaricious. Mr. Dodge has always had 
recourse to first authorities, and his work is a piece 
of solid scholarship. A goodly array of documents, 
English, French, and Latin, is exhibited in the 
shape of an appendix, and a few well-chosen illus- 
trations add to the attractiveness and worth of his 
volume. We are glad to meet Mr. Dodge in the 
field of English medieval history, which it is to be 
trusted he will further cultivate with no less 
remunerative results. 


Otia Merseiana. Vol. I. (Wohlleben.) 
‘Orta MERSEIANA’ is the title bestowed upon a 
publication of the Arts Faculty of University 
College, Liverpool. The work, ushered in by a 
preface by Mr. J. M. Mackay, the Honorary Dean 
of the Faculty, is intended to be annual, and will 
consist of original studies by professors, lecturers, 
readers, and graduates of the University. Attention 
to a Welsh Romani folk-tale, which is included 
among the contents, has been already drawn by 
Mr. Axon (see ante, p. 161). Mr. E. H. Parkes 
sends a valuable paper on ‘The Population and 
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and Athens.’ 


of extreme interest and importance. Dr. 


ancient Greek, a proposition which has already met 
with some opposition. 
‘Stories and Songs from Irish MSS.,’ and Dr. 
Friedel some interesting ‘ Etudes Compostellanes.’ 
The contents are varied, and are all of a kind to 
appeal to scholars. 


Ortensio Lando. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
From the Transactions of the Royal Society of 


i on Ortensio Lando, whom he styles a humourist of 
the Renaissance. The tract—undertaken at the 
suggestion of Chancellor Christie, the best of autho- 
rities and soundest of advisers on any subject con- 
nected with the humanists and men generally of 
the Renaissance—deals with the novels of Lando, 
which are his best-known works, and with his 
yaradoxes, which are the most characteristic. 
Vith the opuscu/e is issued a translation of Lando’s 
paradox on ‘A Frugal Life.’ The work will be 
reeted with delight by students of the Renaissance. 
So far as we know, no similar account of Lando is 
in existence, nor does his name appear in bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 


A Primer of Historical French Grammar. By 
Ernest Weekley, M.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

Mr. WEEKLEY, who is Professor of French at Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, has supplied a short 
and eminently satisfactory historical French gram- 
mar, founded on the works of Schwan-Behrens, 
Darmesteter, Brunot, Bourciez, and other autho- 
rities, and intended primarily for the use of candi- 
dates taking French as a subject in the London 
B.A. examination. It is a thoroughly workman- 
like production, trustworthy in all respects, resting 
on a phonological basis, and including in little more 
than a hundred pages all that is necessary for the 
advanced student. We commend specially the 
introduction, illustrating the growth of French 
from vulgar Latin, and the chapter (the last) on 
metre. To one with the memory still young and 
retentive the task of mastering and retaining all 
its details should be easy, and its accomplishment 
would furnish the student with a knowledge such 
as few except skilled linguists can boast. The task 
of perusal is, moreover, in itself a pleasure. 


To the dainty little “‘ Chiswick Shakespeare” of 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, to which previously we 
have drawn attention, have been added Othello and 
Macbeth. The text is, as in former volumes, that 
of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ with the very 
useful system of numbering the lines. Now, as 
heretofore, the chief attraction consists in the 
exquisite get-up of the volumes, each of which is a 
gem, and in Mr. Shaw’s quaint and powerful illus- 
trations. This edition deserves a wide popularity. 


Mr. E. E. Tutsevton has printed (Palmer) some 
textual notes on ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ with a 
few other memoranda. With the character of Mr. 
Thiselton’s corrections, frequently consisting in a 
punctuation more intelligent than is ordinarily 


observed, our readers are familiar. hure— 


Lloyd advocates a reform in the pronunciation of 


Revenue of China,’ with tables of revenue and | it is no more—appeals very strongly to Shake. 
expenditure, and Mr. R. Caton ‘Two Lectures on | spearean scholars. 

the Temples and Ritual of Asklepios at Epidaurus 
This, which is profusely illustrated 
with plates, showing the restorations of MM. Defrass 
and Lechat, and other views from photographs, is lf 


Prof. Kuno Meyer sends | 


V. H. | 


A FoURTH edition, revised, has been issued of 


| Mr. W. T. Lynn’s excellent treatise on Remark: 


able Eclipses, The publisher is Mr. Edward Stan. 
0 


ord. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN have issued in a pretty minia- 
ture edition the Poems of Love and Home and the 
Elijah the Prophet, and other Poems, of Mr. George 
Washington Moon. 


In addition to Mr. Gomme’s criticism of Mr. 
Nutt’s presidential address, Folk-Lore contains two 
articles of note by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, the first of 
which relates to the popular beliefs of the Southern 
Sporades, and the second to Christmas mummers at 


Literature Mr. Axon has reprinted his monograph | Rugby. Another paper of interest deals with an 
ndi 


an legend from British Columbia. 


Méelusine continues to preserve its high standard 


as a repository of superstitions, ancient and modern; 


| 


| churches. 


and the Jntermédiaire is, as usual, a storehouse of 
information for the student of by-past days. Among 
the various subjects treated of in the later numbers 
is the custom of hanging stuffed crocodiles in 
Announcements of death printed on 
the backs of playing-cards are also noticed, while 
ancient pilgrimages and popular remedies receive 
attention, and the representation of Joan of Are 
in ceramic art is discussed. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

J. J. G. Granam (“Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, 
1731-1791”).—All that is known concerning her is 
found in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Many portraits of her 
and a statue by Bacon are, as you will see, in exist- 
ence. 

Curious (“ Bishops’ Licences for Prostitution”). 
—We have no information on this subject ; but see 
I* x. 245; 4 8S. v. 449. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARB ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3. 18. 

*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. This Edition 


contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which bave not been previously collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. It bas been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, 
it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
= 3, a half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 


*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 15 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco, gilt, 5. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8yo. bound in cloth, 
4. 1ls.; band ly bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containin ly all th 
the Editions and many new Mlustrations by eminent Artists, email 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; 


or ls. in pa cover. 
” *,” The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRBLL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*.” Also the UNIPORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 


in cloth, gilt con. 7s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIPORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKBT KDITION, in7 vols. small feap. 8vo. each with a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per 
Volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 
POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp clott 
Also the , in 7 vols. s it 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. " da 
the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Vaumer or the Set. in gold 


lettered cloth case, lis. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and shed 
JOHN FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, 
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